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VoL. XXXI. 


THE underwriters of Philadelphia last week organized a 
tariff association, a majority of the companies doing busi- 
ness in that city giving in their allegiance to it. This is 
another indication that fire underwriters have at last made 
up their minds that doing business for less than cost is a 
sort of hari-kari that is neither pleasant nor profitable. 
Philadelphia has long been haggling over the tariff asso- 
ciation question, and it is a matter for congratulation that 
the companies have finally come together for the purpose 
of restoring rates to a proper basis. It is conceded by all 
underwriters that, as a rule, rates have been much too low 
for several years. This is not a healthy condition of affairs 
for either the companies or the public, for inadequate rates 
must inevitably tend to depreciate the character of the 
indemnity offered by the company, and insurers are not, 
consequently, so securely protected as they would be if 
they paid more liberally for insurance. Companies with 
established reputations and bountiful accumulations may 
consent, as a matter of necessity, to do business tempo- 
rarily at a loss, but there are many others that cannot afford 
it, and whatever cripples thém is an injury to the com- 
munity. Philadelphia, following in the wake of New York 
and Boston, with a tariff association, will doubtless be 
able to do effective work in re-establishing rates on a basis 
of adequacy. 


IT is discouraging to note from the tabulation printed on 
another page the very little profit made in fire underwrit- 
ing in the past six years. Of the twenty-eight leading 
general agency companies which are included in this table, 
ten of the companies have experienced a positive loss in 
prosecuting the insurance business, and their stockholders 
would have been better off had their money been invested 
so as to draw the ordinary rates of interest. It will be a 
surprise to those envious of insurance investments for 
their proverbial excessive profits to learn that very few 
companies have made as much money by fire underwriting 
in the past five or six years as is equivalent to a normal 
rate of interest paid on invested capital for one year. The 
public has been making considerable stir of Jate over the at- 
tempt of underwriters to establish an equitable basis of 





rates in New York and other places. No doubt many ob- 
ject to the rates charged because of the popular and most 
absurd idea that there is a bonanza in the fire insurance 
business. The daily papers, the educators of the public, 
encourage such ridiculous notions, and, after their custom, 
publish: articles on the insurance situation noteworthy for 
nothing more than their presumptive ignorance and sophis- 
try. Many of the best fire insurance companies, like some 
life companies, have been disbursing money to the public 
for years over and above the amounts received in premiums, 
relying for surplus accretions and stockholders’ dividends on 
their interest receipts alone. The table we give will be scan- 
ned with interest by underwriters, showing as it does the ex- 
perience of companies operating in a wide field and depend- 
ing on the working of the law of average for their profits. 
In the case of the two or three companies in the tabulation 
which do a marine business, the marine figures are in- 
cluded. 





THE late gathering of chief engineers of fire departments 
at New Orleans in annual convention was a noteworthy 
event, and the report of their proceedings is deserving of 
careful consideration. In discussing the question of over- 
insurance they expressed the opinion that agents were fre- 
quently to blame for insuring property in excess of its 
value, and that such over-insurance was the cause of 
numerous fires. For expressing this opinion the chiefs 
have been taken to task in one or two journals, and the in- 
timation is made that the chiefs assume to know more 
about insurance than the underwriters themselves. Yet we 
have heard over-insurance more vigorously denounced asa 
great evil in insurance conventions by underwriters of high 
standing in the profession, and we know of many who are 
advocates of the three-quarter plan for preventing compa- 
nies from paying more than three-fourths of a proved loss, 
thus not only preventing over-insurance, but compelling 
propertyowners to share their losses with the companies. 
The chiefs discussed at length and with much intelligence 
the perils to which communities are subjected in conse- 
quence of the faulty construction of modern buildings. 
Other subjects of like import were considered by the ‘con- 
vention. While they did not neglect the consideration of 
topics pertaining to what may be regarded as their specialty, 
fire extinction, the chiefs showed that they have the wel- 
fare of their respective communities sufficiently at heart to 
go deeper into the matter, and try to ascertain how fires 
may be prevented. These chiefs are thoroughly practical 
men, who have to face daily the problem of how to reduce 
the fire losses of the country and prevent the enormous 
waste of the nation’s wealth that is constantly going on. 
It is to their credit that they attempt to go to the root of 
the evil, ascertain the causes of fires, and suggest means for 
preventing them. It is an admitted fact that many fires 
occur because propertyowners are over-insured, and the 
chiefs of fire departments have quite as much right to con- 
demn the practice as underwriters have, and, as public 
officers, their duty to their constituents requires them to 
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do so. It is certainly desirable that the public should be 
aroused to the necessity for reducing the annual fire losses, 
and the best way to do it is to have practical men tell 
what they know as to the causes of fire. The Association 
of Fire Engineers, at its annual conventions, has done ex- 
cellent service by its discussions of fire apparatus, fire pro- 
tection, fire prevention, fire extinguishment, etc., and is 
deserving of far better recognition from underwriters than 
it has thus far received. Some of its members, no doubt, 
express at times radical views, but the action of the Asso- 
ciation as a body has usually been wise and judicious, and 
unquestionably in the interests of the public. 





THE statement was made by telegraph last week that 
the following-named companies had their licenses revoked 
in Georgia for not making semi-annual statements of their 
condition : City of London Fire, Star Fire of New York, 
Western of Toronto, Hartford Life and Annuity, New 
England Mutual Life and Penn Mutual Life. The law of 
Georgia requires that, in addition to the detailed state- 
ment which each company must make to the Comptroller 
General, a synopsis of such statement must be filed with 
the Governor within sixty days from the first of July and 
January each year. It was forneglecting to file this state- 
ment with the Governor that the summary action above 
stated was taken. The Star did not file this semi-annual 
statement for the very good reason that it had reinsured 
all its business South of Virginia on the eleventh day of 
June in the Insurance Company of North America, of which 
fact the Comptroller General was duly notified, and which 
the Governor should have known. In the case of the West- 
ern, the statement had been forwarded at the proper time, 
and when the Governor was informed by telegraph that such 
was the fact, he caused search to be made in his office and the 
missing document was found. The revocation of the West 
ern’s license was therefore revoked. It is quite probable 
that a more extended search would lead to the exhumation 
of the statements of the other companies named. In Georgia 
the Comptroller General is the officer charged with the 
superintendence of insurance matters; it seems absurd, 
therefore, that a second report should be required for the 
use of the Governor exclusively. If he needs information 
relative to the companies, he can readily obtain it from the 
Comptroller. The present law is vexatious and burden- 
some to the companies and wholly unnecessary. So long 
as it is the law, however, it is the duty of the Governor to 
enforce it, but in doing so he should be careful not to do 
injustice to worthy companies, as was done in the cases of 
the Star and the Western. 





IN the issue of THE SPECTATOR for March, 1879, ap- 
peared a paragraph relative to the retirement of George 
Thornton from the presidency of the John Harcock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in consequence of charges being 





made against him seriously affecting his moral character, 
This item, which reflected severely upon Mr. Thornton, was 
furnished us by E. B. Harper, then State agent for the 
John Hancock, and the pretended friend of Mr. Thornton, 
As Mr. Harper was the representative of that company in 
this State, we took it for granted that any information 
furnished by him regarding it was trustworthy, and printed 
this alleged news accordingly. Had we known Mr. Har. 
per as well then as we do now we should have sought a 
verification of his statements from responsible persons. It 
is true, however, that Mr. Thornton’s connection with the 
John Hancock was severed at that time; it is also true 
that reports to the effect that he had been guilty of im. 
moral conduct had much weight in securing the result. 
Mr. Thornton accepted the presidency of that company at 
a time when its financial_condition was at a low ebb, and 
when energy, executive ability and force of character were 
necessary to place it on a responsible footing. In the 
work of reconstruction, Mr. Thornton naturally made some 
enemies both in and out of the office because of the ener. 
getic measures adopted by him, and a clique was formed 
determined upon his overthrow. The clique triumphed, 
for the time, and Mr. Thornton retired from the John 
Hancock smarting under the injustice done him by the 
company he had saved from great peril if not from abso- 
lute ruin. He had no course left but to wait for time to 
vindicate his character. That vindication has come to him 
at last, and we take great pleasure in correcting the errone- 
ous impressions regarding him that have gone forth and the 
misstatements contained in the paragraph alludedto. The 
matters alleged against him have been made the subject of 
legal investigation, from which Mr. Thornton comes forth 
fully vindicated. His official record has been frequently 
highly commended by officers of the John Hancock, 
and we suggest that it would be a graceful and timely 
act for the directors to recognize his vindication by 
the courts from the reflections made by them upon his 
personal character. Mr. Thornton is now connected with 
the New York Life in an important and responsible po- 
sition, and during his service there has secured the re- 
spect and confidence of all with whom he has come in con- 
tact. The injustice to which he has been subjected, both 
in his private and official life, he has borne patiently and 
uncomplainingly, and now that his vindication has come, 
it is simply an act of justice that every one who in any 
way contributed to inflict that injustice or to spread the 
knowledge of it should make full reparation. 





Most of the assessment companies that claim to furnish 
“life insurance at cost” are organized on the assumption 
that it is worth no more to insure a man of sixty years of 
age than it is one of twenty-five. In accordance with this 
fallacious idea, they make up their scale of assessments, so 
that if a man joins when he is twenty-five years old he 
pays at the same rate as long as he continues to be amem- 
ber; should he live to be a hundred years old, he still pays 
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the same rate as the member of twenty-five years of age. 
This is manifestly unjust, and, if persisted in, must infalli- 
bly bring disaster to the association. The editor of The 
Insurance Times recently addressed a number of eminent 
mathematicians and actuaries to ascertain their opinion as 
to the equity of such a scheme, and in his last issue he 
publishes their replies. It is needless to say that, without 
an exception, they condemn the plan of ungraded assess- 
ments as inequitable, unjust, and sure to ultimately result 
in disaster. The following-named gentlemen write to this 
effect: David Parks Fackler, consulting actuary; B. J. 
Miller, actuary of the Mutual Benefit Life; N.G. De Groot, 
actuary, accountant and author; Walter C. Wright, actu- 
ary; William D. Whiting, counselor at law and consulting 
actuary ; C. F. McCoy, an eminent Southern actuary ; 
William McCabe, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, of 
England ; Prof. Wm. H. C. Bartlett, actuary of the Mutual 
Life; Oscar B. Ireland, actuary of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life; Charles W. Opdyke, mathematician and 
banker; Lucius McAdam, consulting actuary; E. H. 
Sewell, consulting actuary ; Shepard Homans, consulting 
actuary, and other prominent experts in life insurance and 
mathematics. These gentlemen concur in the opinions 
that if the death funds ofa society are to be raised only as 
the deaths occur, each member should contribute for cur- 
rent claims just in proportion to the risk of death at his 
own current age; the assessments made to pay death 
claims in assessment societies should advance in amount 
with the age of the person insured ; those societies which 
have continued for any time, not discriminating between 
ages and occupations of members, are invariably of a 
charitable nature, with friendly inducements to the con- 
tinuance of membership; all payments for insurance, in 
order to be just, must be in proportion to the risk, which 
is safer in earlier and more hazardous in latter years; in 
the absence of a reserve fund, no law of vitality or equity 
can justify a uniform premium. Actuary A. F. Harvey, of 
the Missouri Insurance Department, states the injustice of 
the assessment plan as follows: “ The longer old members 
live, and the less they pay, the oftener new young mem- 
bers will have to pay. Old members will pay materially 
less than a just cost for their insurance—young ‘new 
blood’ members will have to pay largely in excess of a just 
cost for the insurance they enjoy. The wider apart the 
ages, the greater the proportion of the cost of insurance on 
the old lives, which must be paid by the over number of 
assessments on the young lives, and that is not equity.” 





THE Advisory Committee of the United Underwriters 
in America has issued a circular postponing the annual 
meeting of that body from this fall to the time of meeting 
of the National Board in the spring. The committee also 
adopted resolutions to the effect that inasmuch as the work 
of the two organizations is substantially the same, the opin- 
ion of members of the United Underwriters be obtained as 
to the feasibility of uniting the two organizations, It has 





long been evident that it was unwise to attempt to main- 
tain two central bodies of fire underwriters; the old 
National Board has effectually covered all the ground that 
it was possible for such a body to cover, and, through good 
and evil report, has kept itself in a position to do anything 
in reason that might be required of it. But the National 
Board is republican in its make-up, and its power to gov- 
ern is dependent upon the consent of the governed. With- 
out the hearty co-operation of the underwriters them- 
selves no central body can enforce the necessary rules and 
regulations for the proper management of the business. 
When the companies became distrustful of the National 
Board a few years ago, and most of them withdrew from 
membership, the result was widespread demoralization and 
disaster. When these had run riot for a time, the United 
Underwriters organization was brought into being in the 
hope that it might bring together for mutual protection 
those companies that were too deeply prejudiced against 
the National Board to find shelter again in that fold. But 
the experiment was a failure. The same elements that 
had reduced the membership of the old Board tended to 
prevent harmony inthe new one. The greatest benefit 
that has been derived from the new organization has been 
the enlightenment that has been acquired by company 
managers as to the work, ends and aims of the National 
Board, for during all these years of depression in the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting, that body has faithfully main- 
tained its organization, and kept ready for use the requisite 
machinery for again making it a power for good when the 
companies should unite in calling it into active use. Evi- 
dently the Advisory Committee, composed of underwriters 
of recognized eminence in their profession, deem that the 
time has come for rehabilitating the old National Board, 
and endowing it again with something of its original strength 
and power. Had the energy that has been frittered away 
during the past three or four years in the United Under. 
writers been concentrated in the National Board, it is more 
than probable that the reforms so earnestly desired by all 
underwriters would be much further advanced than they 
now are. Indeed, whatever progress has been made is due 
more to the efforts of the National Board, and those non- 
members who are in sympathy with it, than to any other 
cause. The plans adopted by the United Underwriters 
for general reform fell still-born, and, beyond arousing the 
profession to a realizing sense that concerted action alone 
could save it from disaster, we fail to see any good results . 
accomplished by that organization. It is to be hoped that 
the suggestion of the Advisory Committee that the organiza- 
tion be merged into the National Board will be accepted, 
and that all members of the United Underwriters will at 
once join the old Board, that has proven itself worthy of 
their confidence and support. With its membership re- 
stored, and harmony again established between company 
managers, it will be found much easier to combat evil prac- 
tices from within the organization than by a desultory war- 
fare carried on by a few companies on an independent 
basis. United action and good faith are now required for 
the regeneration of the business, 
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WHO OWNS THE LOCAL BUSINESS ? 


HE recent assumption by the president of the 
Germania, that his company owned absolutely ore- 

half the present and prospective business of the New York 
Underwriters Agency, composed of the Hanover and 
Germania, and managed by Alexander Stoddart, has once 
more raised the question as to what rights an agent has 
in the business he secures. The Underwriters Agency 
was the creation of Mr. Stoddart some twenty years ago, 
four companies then uniting to issue a joint policy upon 
the business secured by the Agency. Ten years ago the 
contract between the companies expired, and the Ger- 
mania and Hanover have latterly comprised the Agency. 
Now, Mr. Garrigue, president of the Germania, when his 
company withdraws from the Agency, claims that one-half 
the business belongs to him, and he has assumed to 
instruct agents that he expects one-half the renewals to 
be placed in the Germania, as well as one-half of their 
new business. He obtained a temporary injunction, re- 
straining the Hanover and Mr. Stoddart from using the 
name of the New York Underwriters Agency, but, on 
argument, the Court held that they had the right to 
transact business under that name, and the injunction 
was dissolved. Mr. Stoddart has substituted the Citizens 
for the Germania, and after January first the Under. 
writers Agency will consist of the Hanover and Citizens. 
The interest in this litigation does not centre so much 
upon the companies and individuals involved as it does 
upon the abstract question as to the rights of agents in the 
business they secure and, generally, are able to control for 
renewal. Mr. Garrigue’s position seems to be that when 
an agent has once placed a line of business in a company 
he is bound to renew it in that company. Where it 
was divided between two companies, each is entitled to 
one-half the renewals. Agents generally will dissent from 
this claim to ownership of their business. Many persons 
hold that the business placed on the books of a company 
is the property of the company by virtue of its owning the 
capital that furnishes the indemnity; that this capital is 
exposed to the hazards incident to underwriting, and 
ownership of the business is partial compensation for the 
risk. Technically this may be true, but, as a matter of 
fact, few stockholders would risk their capital in fire un- 
derwriting if they believed it was exposed to extraordinary 
risk. Capital is employed to give credit and standing to 
a company rather than with any expectation that it will 
be required to pay losses or expenses. When the stock- 
holder receives dividends upon his capital, he is compen- 
sated for its use in giving credit to the company. If he 
does not receive dividends he sells hisstock. He expects 
the business to be not only self-supporting, but profitable, 
and when it ceases to be so, his interest in the company is 
lost. In England it is not required that the capital of an 
insurance company should be paid up in full; it is sub- 
scribed, and the subscriptions used to establish the credit 
of the company. This being secured, the company is ex- 
suspected to build thereon a self-taining and profitable 








business, and not only to pay liberal dividends, but so 
liberal as to reimburse the stockholder for such portion of 
his subscribed capital as he may have paid up. Asa rule, 
insurance stockholders know little about the business of 
insurance, but simply invest their money in a company as 
they would in any other enterprise, not with a view to los. 
ing it, but expecting payment for its use. The claim that 
the business secured by an agent is the property of the 
stockholders as compensation for the use of their capital 
is not well founded, because their compensation is derived 
from the earnings from that business, not from the value 
of the business itself. 


With the agent, the business he works for, secures and 
controls, constitutes his capital, his stock in trade, and the 
companies so regard it when they want to secure his ser. 
vices. When a company seeks an agent, the first question 
they consider is, ‘‘ How much business does he control?” 
If his business is placed in other companies, he is ex- 
pected to at once, or gradually, transfer a portion of it at 
least to the new company engaging him. His right to 
control the business he has labored to get together is here 
recognized by the company; if he does not give them 
what they deem a fair proportion, they drop him and go 
into some other agency that controls more and promises 
them a greater share. This is practically the manner in 
which agents and companies work together, whatever 
theoretical ideas either may hold on the subject. It has 
been a grave cause of complaint of late years that com. 
panies were found bidding against each other for the busi- 
ness controlled by an agent, and the one that bid the 
highest usually got the largest slice. Agents devote time 
and money to establish themselves, to gain the con- 
fidence of their fellow citizens, and to obtain control 
of the insurance interests of their neighbors. Busi- 
ness men generally know little about the different in- 
surance companies, but when they want insurance they 
go to an agent whom they know and in whom they 
have confidence, and leave the matter entirely in his 
hands. They are satisfied with the companies he selects 
to carry their risks; if he changes a policy from one com- 
pany to another, they raise no question, but are certain he 
had good reasons for doing so. Propertyowners make him 
their agent, and so long as they retain confidence in him 
he controls their business. It is the agent, not the com- 
pany, they recognize in the transaction and confide in. 
The agents thus control nine-tenths of the fire insurance 
of the country, the little written over the counters of the 
home offices being a mere bagatelle compared to the 
aggregate amount. Let the Germania attempt to main- 
tain the position it virtually assumes, and see how quickly 
agents will take their business off its books and place it 
elsewhere. If, Mr. Garrigue wants a practical solution of 
the question, “Who owns the business ?” let him endeavor 
to enforce aclaim to the ownership of the business his 
agents have placed with his company, and insist that all 
renewals shall be made in that company. The agents 
will very soon demonstrate to him that their control 
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over the business of their patrons is sufficient to constitute 
ownership. 

It would be disastrous to the companies were the facts 
otherwise, for agents would be deprived of a great incentive 
to build up a permanent and extended business, and instead 
of basing their compensation on the amount of business 
done, they would be demanding fixed salaries regardless 
of the volume of insurance written. Now, young men be- 
come insurance agents because they see an opportunity to 
build up a business that is permanent. By treating their 
customers fairly and honorably, they are confident of 
holding them from year to year. But if they felt that 
they were to lose all their patrons every time they 
changed their company, there would be little incentive 
to special exertion, and the companies would be com- 
pelled to very materially modify their contracts with agents. 
Good agents tend to give character to the companies they 
represent. Propertyowners do not often have time or 
opportunity toascertain the standing and reputation of the 
companies in which they are insured, but knowing some 
good, responsible agent, whose business it is to know these 
things, they trust entirely to his judgment and honesty. 
That companies cannot of themselves control business, is 
evidenced by the fact that many of them do not control 
the insurance of their own directors. We could name a 
number of directors of insurance companies in this city, 
who are large propertyowners, who leave their insurance 
entirely in the hands of agents or brokers, and, in some in- 
stances, their own companies do not get adollar of it. If 


they cannot control their own directors, how can the com- | 


panies expect to control the business of strangers, scat- 
tered all over the country, and who know no more of the 
financial standing of the companies or of the character of 
their managers than the agents choose to tell them? Re- 
duced to cold facts, companies do not of themselves com- 
mand any large amount of business, probably not five per 
cent of the total; all the rest is worked up by agents who 
acquire such property rights to it as to enable them to con- 
trol it sufficiently to transfer it from one company to 
another at their option. They regard it as their stock in 
trade, and would bitterly resist any attempt on the part of 
the companies to assert ownership over such business. 
Fortunately the rights of agents in their business is, prac- 
tically at least, conceded by company managers generally, 
and it is only at long intervals that some impractical, arbi- 
trary individual attempts to assert what is the reverse of 
recognized facts. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





AS anticipated, there has been some confusion in the minds of the 
companies regarding the amendments to the schedule and classification. 
Both of these were adopted by the Tariff Association October 23, to 
take effect November 1. Subsequently the vote was reconsidered and 
the whole matter laid on the table. This left the question just where it 
was prior to October 21, but some of the companies understood that 
the only question laid over was the date of the enforcement, and that 





they were bound by the schedule so far as charges and deductions were 
concerned, and we are informed that the most laughable feature of this 
confusion was the conduct of some of the non-tariff offices which un- 
derstood the adoption but not the reconsideration of the amended 
schedule. In one office an altempt was made to charge the advanced 
ra‘es and allow former rates of commission. The brokers were non- 
plussed by this action, and for a whole day the confusion reigned 
supreme. The amendments, we are told, have been sent back to a 
committee tor revision. An exception has been made in this action, by 
which the allowance for standpipes has been discontinued and an al- 
lowance of ten cents for automatic alarm permitted. 


THERE has been a continuance of the discussion among the local 
companies about the anti-brokerage resolutions now pending in the 
Tariff Association. It has been seriously proposed by several members 
to reduce the rate of commission to five per cent as a solution of the 
difficulty affecting the alleged division of commissions. It is claimed 
that this movement will cure the whole difficulty, as the brokers cannot 
afford to divide on a five per cent basis, This p:oposal has gone so far 
that the manager of one company went to the trouble last week of so- 
liciting the co-operation of a number of offices in a scheme to put it 
into execution as an individual measure, with what success we have not 
learned. 

? vw te 

THE cotton merchants of Charleston and Savannah in the last week 
have had an opportunity to witness the burning of something like 6000 
bales of cotton, valued at $300,000, and the destruction of other 
property in consequence of these cotton fires worth as much more, It 
is only a few weeks since there was a popular indignation at Savannah 
because the underwriters, warned by past experience, decided to ad- 
vance the rates materially on cotton, and the daily papers were filled 
with denunciatory resolutions, In the smoke of the late fire these gen- 
tlemen may see a justification of the action of the underwriters, and, 
perhaps, admit that the_ fire offices have the same right to regulate the 
prices of their policies as the dealers in cotton have to regulate the price 
of cotton. In the Charleston fire we are informed that the cotton was 
nearly all “ through cotton’ sent to Charleston for export, and it is un- 
certain whether the owners are not protected by marine or transporta- 
tion policies. A large force of adjusters have been sent to both cities 
to settle the losses promptly. It is stated that some of the non-tariff 
companies were caught with large risks in Savannah. 

* « « 

ATTENTION has been called by the secretary of the National Board 
to the prac ice of companies here in taking Newark, N. J., risks under 
the rates and paying an extra commission thereon. This is a case 
where the close proximity of our sister city makes it easy for brokers 
in both places to solicit and place Newark risks, The companies can 
easily survey them, and, acting upon their reports, they are less inclined 
to refuse a risk from that city than if it were far distant. The broker- 
age phase of the question is still harder to manage. The companies 
rarely make any difference in their commission on business in towns 
and cities rated or unrated. But one of the worst evils about Newark 
risks is the fact that local agents from that city, some of them mem- 
bers of the Newark Local Board, visit this city with their gripsacks in 
hand and place Newark{risks on the basis of larger commissions than 
they can get at home. So we think the “attention” of the Newark 
Board ought to be called to that fact. 

% * 3 

A CIRCULAR has been promulgated which states that “no further 
allowance will be made for the standpipe commonly in use after the 
receipt of notice from the Superintendent of Surveys; that the same 
has had allowance equal to its cost.” It strikes us that this is a pretty 
big question for the Superintendent of Surveys to decide, and it will 
require cons:derable sagacity to determine the basis of the decision. If 
the standpipe has cost a small sum and the insurance is large, then the 
allowance will cease at once, but if the standpipe has cost a large sum 
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and the ir surance is small ; then it will continue. But to a ascertain the 
cost and the amount of insurance and the rates paid for several years 
back will prove burdensome to the Superintendent of Surveys before 
he is through with the task. This resolution, however, is an attempt 
to evade a difficulty. The companies feel that good faith requires 
some deduction for standpipes until parties are reimbursed for their cost ; 
but the practical difficulty of arriving at correct results will be greater 
than has heretofore been inagined. 

a it 
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A BROKER wants to know whether it is the fair thing for a com_ 
mitteeman having in charge the increase in certainfrates, to decline to 
renew an expiring policy now because he knows that next week the 
rate will be increased. This is a practical question upon which there 
is likely to be difference of opinion. 
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THERE was a fierce competition recently for an insurance upon some 
uptown buildings between two brokers who were each backed by an 
English office down town. The one who lost the chance never under- 
stood how he could lose a risk on which, in the first place, he had 
offered an exceedingly low rate, and in the second place, had proposed 
a rebate of twenty-two and a haif per cent. He was subsequently en- 
lightened when he discovered that the other fellow met on the first 
rate and took off thirty per cent rebate, which he could afford to do, as 
he is an uptown “ branch” manager. 

+ « ‘oe 

WE are informed that several ot the smaller city companies were 
incumbered with reinsurance lines on cotton in the Savannah ware- 
house which burned a few days ago, and in one instance without the 
average clause stipulated for by the Savannah Board. 

* * « 

Ir is proposed henceforth, where a deduction in rate is granted on 
account of the automatic alarm, that a warrantee on the part of the 
assured shall be incorporated in the policy, declaring in substance 
that the reduction is conceded because of the alarm, and agreeing 
to maintain the same intact during the continuance of the insurance. 
This is entirely proper, and obviates the danger of parties securing 
the reduction and subsequently refusing to maintain the alarm with- 
out notice being given to the companies interested. 


ONE of the largest buildings in Broadway, filled with wholesale 
dry goods, is being insured for five years at rates not more than 
half in the aggregate charged on the contents of same building. 
This would sound strange if it were not for the wonderful experi- 
ence of companies in insuring buildings. 
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TORONTO. 


Heavy Losses in Canada During the First Part of the Year—The Canadian Fire Un- 
derwriters Association and the New Tarif—What Advances Have Been Made in 
Rates—Underground Writing by Companies That are Supposed to be Law Abid- 
ing—Life Company Changes—Governor Butler's Campaign of Abuse—Technical 
Articles on Special Fire Hazards. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. | 


Ir you were to head this ‘‘ from your very occasional or irregular corre- 
spondent” you would give your readers a correct idea of what to expect. 
Since my !ast letter we have been visited by two or three insurance journal- 
ists, and are thus led to inquire, ‘‘ When shall we have the pleasure of 
seeing a representative of THz Specratror?” I am sure Jno insurance 
journal is read with more pleasure and profit by the Canadian insurance 





fraternity than THE SpecTator, which comes to hand every week crisp 
spicy and with the freshest news of the day. 

The hot month of August—for though the weather was cool a “ hot 
wave” passed over our country in that month as well as over the rest of 
the American continent, developing serious fires here, there and every- 
where—made more than the usual demand upon your correspondent’s time, 
and the adjustment setilements c-rricd him well on through September, 
and on the 1st of October the Ontario Tiff went into force, entailing an 
immense amount of work on those who are responsible for the field work 
as well as upon the managers and clerical staffs. 

Although late in the day to make this statement, yet the fact is import. 
ant, viz., that the companies doing business in Canada suffered heavy 
losses during the first six months of this year, and in consequence the chief 
agents and minagers of companies put their heads together in June last 
and formed this Canadian Fire UniJerwriters Association, as described in 
my last letter, adopting a tariff which was to go into effect on September 
I, and as if to encourage this much needed movement and enforce the 
necessity for advanced rates and other improveménts in the business of 
fire underwriting, the ‘‘ fire fiend ” stepped in in August and increased the 
warmth and zeal with which the fire insurance managers had originated 
the project and formed the association. Owing to the immensity of the 
undertaking it was found impossible to put the tariff into operation on the 
date proposed, but interim rates ,on mercantile risks for new business 
were promulgated, and this prevented the usual demoralization which 
usually heralds the advent of a new tariff, acting, it is to be supposed, on 
the well-known principle that the greater the depression before enforce. 
ment of tariff the greater would be the reaction. In this case, however, 
moderation in rates was arrived at, and it was deemed wise to steady the 
ship before full sail should be clapped on. 

September gave the boys a breathing spell, and October, so far, has 
made few demands on the companies’ reseurces, while since the Ist inst. 
the increase in income under the operation of the new tariff warms the 
hearts of the managers as they look forward to the December statements, 
which must be placed before the shareholders and the public through 
the returns to the government. 

The advance in rates on non-hazardous risks, while general, is in most 
instances slight, but specials which had been carried at ruinous rates have 
been called upon for a sharp advance, in some instances the increase be- 
ing as high as I per cent on wuolen and knitting mills, and from ¥ to1 
per cent on cotton mills. But just here it is well to note that some risks 
pay a lower rate under the tariff—in one instance of a cotton mill the de- 
crease being one-quarter per cent—which proves, Mr. Editor, just this, 
that the system of rating is a sensible one, since it creates a standard ; 
and, as risks vary from this, they pay a proportionately higher rate ; while 
under the old regime, if it happened that the good risk paid a higher rate 
than a bad one of the same class. Saw-mills will, under the new system 
of rating, pay in proportion to the hazard, the highest rate obtainable 
being eight per cent, and each risk securing reductions on account of im- 
provements, until the bottom rate of 4% per cent on a first-class frame 
saw-mill is reached. Conversation with variuus members of the Associ- 
ation enables me to state that if companies seek not so much higher rates 
as improvements in risks, lessening the chances of fires occurring, and also 
to place the burden of high rates on the backs of those who will not do 
all they can to prevent fire occurring, and this applies to the people in their 
corporate capacities, as well as individual capacity, for the province of On- 
tario is divided into five classes, the rate in each varying according to 
the facilities provided for extinguishing fire and preventing its spread. 

This is a good work well begun, and it rests entirely with the managers 
in Canada to continue it ad infinitum. Let us hope they will have the 
courage and good sense todo so. The Toronto board is a living example 
of what may be accomplished in this direction, as it has now been con- 
tinuously in existence for eighteen years, harmonizing all differences and 
tiding over all difficulties through the fulfilling of that Christian command, 
‘** bear and forbear.” 

It is a great pity that Canadian underwriters should have, in addition 
to their home difficulties to contend with, the vile practices of companies, 
whose officers would be ashamed to have it made known that they write 
‘‘underground ” in Canada, and that on risks where there is no excuse, 
because ofthe difficulty of placing the business here on account of the large 

amount of insurance required, but generally because they will write at cut 
rates. The names of a number of otherwise very respectable companies, who 
are guilty of not only writing underground, but at cut rates, are in posses- 
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sion of your correspondent, and if they persist in their evil courses it will be 
necessary to publish their names and let them face the music as best they 
can. In Canada the writing of underground insurance by home compa- 
nies is looked upon as a sure indication of coming dissolution. 

Beyond the new departure of the companies to which I have referred 
there is little of general interest to note. 

Life insurance is generally prosperous, and beyond this general pros- 
perity calls for no remark, except that the New York Life has again been 
attracted here, and on arrival robbed one of our home life companies of 
their able manager, and now the local company, in its terror, is robbing 
“auld Scotia” of a gentleman for their manager, who has made his 
mark in Scotland and justifies the directors of the Life Association of 
Canada in giving him the management of that company. 

Like spectators from afar (no pun on your journal intended), your 
readers and the Canadian insurance press have viewed, with some little 
interest, the attack of Governor Butler on the Boston insurance manager, 
and are happy in the knowledge that such a barefaced attempt to create 
political capital at the expense of a gentleman engaged in an honorable 
profession, whom friends and enemies alike generously acquit of having; 
deserved such an onslaught, cannot be attempted in Canada. Our insur- 
ance superintendent would not if he could and could not if he would, at. 
tempt the use of his office for the purpose which is so evident in the at- 
tack of Governor Butler on Mr, Paige. Perhaps it is due to Mr. Paige to 
say that to disinterested readers of all that is published it would seem as 
if the ordeal will at least do him no harm, and he frankly admits it will 
improve his bookkeeping, which is certainly a clear gain, both to himself 
and his remaining companies. 

Mr. Hexamer’s contributions to THe SpecTaTor are both interesting 
and instructive, and just what is wanted in a live journal, and I am sure 
I express the desire of many when I say I hope he will contribute often 
and go through the various classes of special hazards, and, if not too bold, I 
would suggest the treatment of the hazard of two systems of lighting, 
which are both finding their way into large mills and manufactories—I 
mean lighting by gasoline and electric light. I am aware that both have 
been treated and, perhaps, exhaustively in one way, but what is wanted is 
that dangers shall be pointed out in as few and as plain words as possible, 
oly in their relation to the increased fire hazards, with simple directions 
to remove or minimize the fire hazards in their use. 

When these various articles on the different classes of risks shall have 
appeared in “‘ serial form” they could be compiled and published in book 
form by the author, making a common-sense and valuable text-book and 
standard reference for fire underwriters. Your correspondent would like 
a copy, for he feels he is ‘‘never too old to learn.” I have not seen any 
mention made of a fire which occurred recently in Toronto, but which is 
worthy of record as an authoritative record of the fact that baled cotton 
was e is an incendiary of the worst kind. The fire occurred on Church 
street, Toronto, near the lake front, in a three-story brick building, where 
cotton waste is largely handled, and here we find the dangerous picker in 
tie tuilding, but in this instance not responsible for the fire. It occurred 
about ten o’clock in the morning, breaking out like a powder flash from the 
heart of a bale the moment it was opened and exposed to the air, being be- 
yond doubt spontaneous combustion, scattering the employees right and 
left, and making a dense smoke, which induced the fire department to flood 
the building with water, but had the fire broke out in the night time noth- 
i1g could have saved the entire building. MAPLE Lear. 

Toronto, Movember 2, 1883. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


INSURANCE INTERESTS AT DULUTH. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Duluth, as an insurance field, is assuming some importance. Its busi- 
ness is rapidly running into considerable magnitude. It is the centre of 
thirteen large saw mills, which turn out about $7,000,000 of lumber per 
year, and its grain receipts and shipments make it a port that is rapidly 
placing it fourth in the rank of grain ports on the continent. It is ex- 
pected that at least 6,000,000 bushels of wheat alone will pass through 
our three large elevators here this season. So extensively has this busi- 





ness developed that a fourth elevator is in progress of erection, and a fifth 
is seriouslytalked of. It is estimated that $250,000 in insurance premiums 
are sent from this field per year, which is thought to be pretty well for a 
town that three years ago had.only a population of 3470 and now shows 
by its directory at least 16,000 people. The leading agencies here are those 
of Albert N. Seip and C. H. Graves & Co. The former agency has already 
done a business for the month of $8500—the New York Underwriters 
leading with $1500 premium receipts, the Home coming next. Among 
the lines placed was one of $170,000 on a saw mill and $250,000 on grain 
through this agency. 

Water and gas have recently been introduced into the town, and the 
place will soon be re-rated. An insurance map is now being prepared by 
the Western Insurance Map Company. After a hard fight elevator B of 
this place has been restored to its old standard of two and one-quarter per 
cent. President Martin of the New York Home and Mr. Lyon, of Ducat 
& Lyon, of Chicago, visited Duluth recently, and were much impressed 
with the place. They found on inspection that Du uth was rapidly 
drifting into brick and stone, with fire limits, a good fire department and 
its water pressure eighty-five pounds—sufficient to drown out any fire on 
the start. An elegant opera house has just been constructed. Building 
to the extent of nearly $2,000,000 has been done this year. 

The local board is working harmoniously. Thereisa noa-board agency 
here, but it does very little business so far as I can learn. 


Marine rates exist here on the same basis as at Chicago. The com- 
panies are fighting shy of risks on the lakes just now. 
DuLuTH, MINN., October 31. OCCASIONAL. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Old Line vs. Assessment. 
Tue following is a genuine correspondence, not written by either party for 
publication, and therefore, perhaps, more instructive-as giving, instead of 
carefully considered views on the subject, the more popular and common 
ideas entertained in regard to the matters to which they relate. We com- 
mend them to the thoughtful consideration of those who wish to be in- 
formed, and refrain from comment, although the grounds of advocacy of 
assessment insurance are exceedingly suggestive, and, as we think, open 
to adverse criticism. Let those interested make their own comments and 


draw their own conclusions. 
August 18, 1883. 





Dr. M. D.: 

DEAR Str—I have seen in several prints your name as endorsing the 
“ Safety Fund” system of life insurance as ‘‘ the cheapest, safest and best 
system of life insurance ever devised.” Iam aware that our most de- 
cided opinions on most subjects are oftentimes changed or modified by 
oportunities of a littke more observation and experience. As this system 
of life insurance has been in practice in now for several years, I 
presume you have watched its operations and results. It is about being 
introduced into this State, and I am anxious to know as muchaboutit as I 
can, I therefore venture upon the claim of a long and friendly acquaint- 
ance to ask your views briefly of the results or conclusions to which you 
have arrived from observations upon the system. Time, when sufficient, 
is the great test of all human projects. If you can spare a few moments 
of your valuable time, I shall be obliged for any information you can give 
me, and for references to any other source of information. 

Very respectfully, 





OLD LINER. 

— September 10, 1883. 
My Dear Sir—I found your favor of late date awaiting my return from 
a short vacation. It may be that I “put it too strong” in the language 
quoted by you, but I still think the position defensible for the following 
reasons : Ist. The rates of old line life insurance are too high, and the 
loading gives no increased protection to the insured.- 2d, The large sums 
thus accumulated are a temptation to dishonesty, speculation and extrav- 
agance, 3d. The amount of premiums charged by old line companies is 
out of all proportion to the risk, as is shown by comparison with fire rates, 
the excess being frequently wasted in palatial offices and princely salaries 
to officers, 4th. In old line companies the premium is demanded in ad- 
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vance, and in case of death no portion of the unearned premium is fe- 
turned. 5th. The actuai amount paid in well-regulated assessment com- 
panies is proven by experience to be very nearly what is required to carry 
the risk and pay reasonable expenses, 6th, The assessment plan gets rid 
of all the perplexing actuarial bother which no ‘‘ fellah” can understand. 
7th. Our citizens are carrying a very large line of policies in assessment 
companies at about one-third the cost of old line companies (this is sub- 
ject to correction), and losses have been promptly paid. 
I have thus attempted to answer your in‘errogatories ; having been long 
out of the business, perhaps my opinions should be relegated to the do- 
_ main of prejudice. At all events I am indebted to any circumstance 
which brings me in communication with a friend so highly valued. 
Very respectfully, 





, M.D. 


——— October 25, 1883. 
Dr. © 
DEAR Sirn—The closing sentence of yours of the roth of September 
is so kindly that it emboldens me to address you a few lines for you to 
consider, though not to elicit debate as to the merits of co-operative or as- 
sessment assurance, with which you seem so well satisfied. It would 
trespass too much on your valuable time to remark at length upon your 
seven propositions, but I will formulate a proposition that has staggered 
me as to that class of insurance. I propose to take the rate of the old 
line companies at the following ages, to wit: 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, and 
see how much each man of each separate age will pay in the average life 
time, as given in the life table: 





At 25, premium for $1000 is $19.89, and that paid for 39 years, the ex- 





pectation given in the tables, 15... ....cccccscsssccccccsessscsseees $775.71 
At 30, premium for $1000 is $22.70, and that paid for 35 years, the ex- 
POPIMION GIVEN TA INS TEDIES, 15.00 ccc ccscvcsccccsccvsscsceecvceos 794-50 
At 35. premium for $1000 is $26.38, andj that paid for 32 years, the ex- 
SOSMNNONE MOVON TOF SNE CHEN, 1S occ ccc secssctessccuseseresssnese 844.16 
At 40, premium for $1000 is $31.30, and that paid for 28 years, the ex- 
SIE RIVER TH TE TRIOS, Wie weeks ick Sxdewisceccrsreeeenewevees 878.64 
At 45, premium for $1000 is $37.97, and that paid for 25 years, the ex- 
SOMNINNN BONER U0 TOE TADIES, 16 osc 5 is eicicensec ss ccorsesosepaeees 949-25 
At 50, premium for $1000 is $47.18, and that paid for 21 years, the ex- 
pectation given in these tables, is. .........cccccsccsccccccessevesess 990.78 
$5,233.04 


I am well aware that many persons of those ages will live much beyond 
the computed expectation and pay more, but very many will die much 
sooner and pay very little of the average. Six persons are insured for 
$6000, and yet in an average life tine will have paid in nearly $800 less 
than the insurance. Out of these expenses are to be paid, and by the 
practice of old line companies the payments are largely diminished by 
dividends. In our computations of the business, the expenses, dividends 
and deficit are provided for by the compound interest which we must earn 
to be able to meet engagements, and for this purpose the large accumula- 
tion, supposed to be a strain upon the honesty and prudence of those who 
hold them, become, as we suppose, an absolute necessity. But since the 
assessment companies propose to Jeave all these sums in the hands of the 
people insured, I do not see how the deficit and expenses are to be made 
up by them unless ultimately more money is drawn from the insured than 
is done by the old liners. I do not gainsay the statement you make that 
your citizens are carrying very large lines of policies in assessment com- 
panies at one-third the cost of old line companies, but I am unable to see 
how that proves that experience for life is to be so favorable, since the 
smaller the proportion of any given amount has been paid, the more re- 
mains to be provided for in the future; and it seems to me of less con- 
sequence what we pay now that we know what we can do, than what we 
may have to meet in the uncertain hereafter. Then it appears to me that 
the greater early payments made to regular companies have full compen- 
sating equivalent in securing a smaller future payment, or the alternative 
of the paid-up policy. For instance, if the man of thirty has made ten 
payments he may stop and take a paid-up policy for $235 to the $1000, pay- 
able at his death, and the value in hand of that $235, payable at death, 
would reduce his payments far below thuse of the other sort of insurance, 
and he will only have paid $227, not deducting dividends. If he dies his 
family gets a large percentage, and I do not appreciate the remark you 
muke about unearned premiums in life insurance when the party dies— 
as he must socner or later. Now, these considerations don’t depend on 
any ‘‘ actuarial bother that a /¢//ch can’t understand,” but only the simplest 
matters of Pike or some of thuse arithmetic fellows. If I could expect a 
doctor to understand the actuarial bother, I could have made a much 





shorter but perchance less intelligible statement of my difficulties, for | 
can’t see how $800 will pay $1000, unless by a bankrupt law or some sort 
of a compromise. And your troubles about the actuarial bother brings 
very forcibly to my mind the hard and bothering words and propositions | 
find when I go into the domain of your noble profession ; that would 
about make a saint swear if he wasn’t a doctor. But I console myself with 
a wise saw which was current long before our locks grew white: ‘‘ Shoe- 
maker, stick to your last,” and I am reminded that when that worthy indi- 
vidual don’t stick, and undertakes spatula and pill box, somebody must 
suffer. Actuarial bother is less bothering than nerves and organs and 
vitals of humanity, and people who won’t undergo the labor of mastering 
the one or the other, and yet attempt to work in their domain, will be very 
likely to spoil a horn when they would make a spoon. 

Yours truly, 

OLD Liner. 





Middle Department of the Washington of Boston. 


Cuar.Les H. Post and John T. McCurdy have withdrawn as general and 
special agents of the Continental Insurance Company of New York to go 
with the Washington Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Boston, 
They have been appointed managers for the Middle Department—em- 
bracing Connecticut, New York (excluding the Metropolitan district), 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia 
and West Virginia. With these gentlemen will be associated Wm. Ells- 
worth, Jr., also late of the Continental Insurance Company, who will 
have charge of inside affairs in connection with Mr. Post. The capital of 
this company was not long since increased to $1.000,000. It has long 
been known as one of our most prudent and successful companies, and 
in the broader field it has now entered its good management will find 
greater opportunities for planting its business firmly upon public favor. 
It is needless to add that the experience of the new managers has been 
wide. Their new offices will be at No. 32 Liberty s‘r-et, in this city. 





Over-Insurance Discussed by the Fire Chiefs 
AT the late convention of chief engineers of fire departments, held at 
New Orleans, the following topic was discussed: ‘‘ Is the present system 
ot insurance by agents a ruinous one; are not inducements offered to bad 
men to destroy their property ; ought not risks to be taken on the owners 
of stocks rather than their goods ?” 

A report signed by two chiefs was presented, pronouncing the present 
system of taking fire risks unequivocally bad, and stating that investiga- 
tion showed that nine out of ten incendiary fires proved that the property 
of incendiary men were nearly all insured three and four fold. The report 
recommended that agents should look wel! to the character and standing 
of persons desiring insurance, or that the c>mpanies should protect them- 
selves by making the agents interested in losses as well as premiums. 
The report was received and adopted. 

Chief Sexton, of St. Louis, stated that he was anxious to hear the re- 
port discussed ; he thought insurance ageats were the greatest enemies of 
firemen, and thought insurance men were entirely too officious at fires ; 
they should be kept out of the lines just like everybody else. He knew 
that in St. Louis, at least, it was the practice and interest of insurance 
agents to over-insure property, and he did not like the interference of in- 
surance men in firemen’s business. Chief Wood, of Albany, attributed 
fifty per cent of the fire losses togthe insurance agent system. Ex-Chief 
Damrell, of Boston, thought that the convention shouid condemn a sys- 
tem of insurance which encourages the over-writing of property. Insur- 
ance companies were not the only sufferers from disasters growing out of 
the practice which it was sought to check. The companies take in money 
from the many, and paid it out to the few. Theinsurance of personal and 
real property relieved individuals from a feeling of responsibility, and en- 
couraged criminal carelessness on the part of citizens. They paid money 
for years to insurance companies, and did not care about the destruction 
of their property if they could get some of their money back. A spirit of 
this kind should be discouraged. Capitalists were allowed to erect great 
rows of buildings without regard to their strength or safety from fire. They 
could insure them to any extent they chose, and if they fell downor were 
burned, they could get the money to put them up again. Chief Leshure, 
of Springfield, Mass., contended that resolutions and speeches were of 
little avail in securing the removal of the evil complained of. The system 
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has been going on for years, and had not been changed for the better. He 
suggested, as the proper action, to appoint a committee to coafer with the 
National Board of Underwriters, and see what they can do in the prem- 
ises. Chief Butler, of Omaha, was of opinion that application should be 
made to the State Legislatures for reformatory legislation on the subject. 

Chief Stockeli then offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to prepare an address to the 
National Board of Underwriters, to present the report of the Committee on Topic 
No. 1, and urge upon them to change the present system, giving them the many 
expressions of this National Convention requiring the change. 

Chief Ira Woods, of Syracuse, said that the matter had been argued for 
ten years to compel the erection of fire-proof buildings, and that this 
method has always been opposed by the insurance companies, 

I. N. Marks, President of the Firemens Insurance Company, of New 
Orleans, and President of the Firemens Charitable Association, made a 
statement in regard to the insurance business. Mr. Marks said, in sub- 
stance : The organization of insurance companies has somewhat changed 
within a few years past. ‘There are two National Boards of Underwriters 
in New York, one the National Board referred to in the resolution, and 
the other the United Board of Fire Underwriters, the latter having been 
organized recently, and having in its body a representation of a large 
number ot companies in the different cities. In order to correct the evil 
existing for years of the opposition between insurance agents and local 
companies, a movement was set on foot which is rapidly progressing and 
almost consummated. The country has been divided into divisions, and 
separate district insurance organizations created in the Northern, Western, 
Eastern and Southwestern divisions Ia sending a petition of this kind 
to the so-called Board of Underwriters in New York you will scarcely 
effect the object you desire. A strong effort is being made throughout 
the entire country to harmonize the insurance interests. With that view, 
these district divisions have created tariffs to bind not only the local com- 
panies but the agents, members of these separate divisions. The various 
agencies throughout the country, and particularly the foreign agents, are 
being instructed by their home companies. It is intended that these 
agents shall be members of the local district organizations, and governed 





by the tariff of rates established. When that movement shall have been 
consummated, one of the great evils complained of, the conflict of interests 
between agents of foreign companies and the local companies, will be 
remedied. There will consequently be a reduction of rates and a decrease 
of the fires. Many of the evils you desire to legislate upon will then have 
been corrected. Standing here, as I do, President of the Firemens Insur- 
ance Company, President of the Fremens Charitable Association, and 
forty years a member of the fire department, I feel sensitively all that 
has been said on this subject. I am anxious, both as a representative of 
insurance interests and the ire department, to have this belief corrected, 
It appears to me that if this petition or memorial. should be sent to the 
different divisions or district organizations, it would be more likely to 
effect its object than by sending it to the Board of Underwriters of New 
York, which is an ancient institution, and has pretty much died out. To 
accomplish in the city of New Orleans the object you have been speaking 
of, we have established a Board of Underwriters controlling fire, river and 
marine insurance. It was found impossible to get the agents in this city 
to act in concert with the Board, and we had to form a separate organiza- 
tion permitting the Board as organized to attend to river and marine, while 
another organization was established called the Fire Underwriters. In 
the latter was represented every local company except two, and every 
agency in the city conformed to the rules and regulations of that associa- 
tion, all being governed by the tariff of premiums established by that body; 
therefore, to a very great extent, the evils heretofore existing have been 
corrected here, All of these companies and agencies are members of the 
Southwestern organization, in whose district this State is included. 

Mr. Benner said the question was simply this: Was there a penalty for 
over-insuring ? = F 

Mr. Marks stated that there was no penalty, but that there were men 
employed to inspect property and stock, and on their report the amount 
of insurance is fixed. 

The resolution with reference to a committee to address the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters was at length passed by the Convention, and 
the Chair appointed on the commiteee Chiefs Stockell, of Nashville, 
Damrell, of Boston, and Sexton, of St. Louis. 





Six Years of Fire Underwriting. 


The following tabulation, showing the gain and loss ini six years of the prominent general agency companies in the country, is worthy of careful] 


study by those interested in the profits of fire underwriting. 


PROFITS AND LOSSES IN Stx YEARS OF THE PRINCIPAL GENERAL AGENCY FIRE COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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The Washington F. and M. Insurance Company of Boston. 


WITHIN the past few months, as our readers know, the Washington Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company of Boston has increased its capital to one 
million dollars, and succeeded, in the Western agency field, to the busi. 
ness of the Boston Underwriters. 

The success that has attended these two important moves is beyond the 
fondest anticipations of the company and the agents. The company’s 
best friends are testifying their appreciation of them, by giving the busi- 
ness of the old Washington a veritable ** boom.” 

At this time a little review of the past tareer of the company will prove 
of interest to our reaters. Its immediate predecessor was the Washing- 
ton Insurance Company. This latter company began business or. the 
fourteenth day of December, 1824, and at the close of 187: had a paid 
capital of $300,000, gross assets to the amount of $1,070,742.78, with a sur- 
plus as regards policyholders of $777,989.86. The market value of its 
stock, on a par of $100, was at that time $252.50, and the average annual 
dividends to stockholders since orgarization had been 12.54 per cent on 
the capital stock. Mr. Isaac Sweetser was then president, having been 
elected in 1852; and Mr. Benjimin Sweetser was secretary. The great 
fire of 1872 threw the Washingt. n, in common with the other Boston com- 
panies, into the Hands of a receiver, with more thaa $1,073,000 of liabil- 
ities. Yet such was the character of the investments of the company, that 
by June of the succeeding year, but seven months after the fire, dividends 
had been declared to the amount of seventy-five per cent of the liabilities, 
covering $787,384. The entire amount paid by the company was eighty- 
four per cent. 

The confidence which had been felt in the admirable management of the 
Washington was manifested in a substantial manner by the incorporation 
of the Washington Fire and Marine, on January 1, immediately succeed- 
ing the great fire, on which day it began business with a paid capital of 
$390,000, and the same staff of officers as the Washington had had. At 
the close of 1873 the report of the company shows $577,292.48 of assets 
and a surplus as ‘regards policyholders of $356,929.29. At the close of 
1875 the assets had increased to $811,580 35, and the surplus as regards 
policyholders to $542,975.78, and during 1876 a dividend in stock of $100,- 
ooo was declared, thus increasing the capital to $400,000. In June, 1880, 
A. W. Damon was elected secretary cf the company, and Frank E. Sweet- 
ser vice-president. At the close of 1882 the gross assets of the company 
amounted to $940.631.43, and’ the surplus to policyholders to $730,192.96, 
and the report showed the company to have received $2,892,270.54 of 
premiums since organization, and to have paid $1,620,348.80 in losses, It 
also-showed that there had been paid $320,000 in cash dividends to stock- 
holders. Ata meeting of directors held on July 23, a stock dividend of 
$100,000 was declared from the surplus, making the result of the business 
since January 1, 1873, to the stockholders, who then paid in $300,000, the 
receipt of $340,000 in cash and $200,000 in new stock. In other words, 
each $100 paid in originally for stock has returned $113.33 in cash divi- 
dends, and is now represented by $166 67 of stock and $73.65 of surplus. 
That is, each share of the original stock is now represented by $240.32 of 
stock and surplus. 2 

At the meeting of the stockholders, held on July 30, it was voted to in- 
crease the stock of the company to $1,000,000 by the payment in of $500,- 
ooo. The business of the company in the West is ably managed by Fred. 
S. James, of Chicago, their efficient and popular general agent. 





The Germania and Lecal Agents, 


DovustT ess Mr. Stoddart occupies a vantage ground, and he has a right to 
occupy it (remarks The Insurance Monitor). If the Germania would ccm- 
mend itself to the favor of the agents, it should have gone to them busi- 
ness fashion, with advantageous proposals and so secured their 2O0-0pera- 
tion. This ignoring of Mr. Stoddart’s proprietorship in his own work ; 
this assumption that he is nothing but a hired employe; this theory that 
he is not in any ordinary sense an agent, and has no right to or property 
in his own labors, is an open and direct attack upon the very core of the 
agent’s creed, calculated to antagonize every man of them. It is public 
notice to each agent that every risk placed by him on the Germania’s 
books is regarded by that company as no longer his but theirs; this is the 
language of the whole affair, and is corroborated by the Germania circu- 
lar of September 5, in which one half of the business is claimed ; and 
the president’s subsequent modification of that idea does not conceal the 





glaring blunder. It is, in our opinion, one of the most suicidal moves 
ever made on the insurance chessboard. The whole affair impresses us as 
a brutal resort to force to accomplish that which could have been better 
done by diplomacy ; it indicates a lack of courage and a poverty of re. 
source which strikes with surprise one who has given the Germania credit 
for better things, and it augurs ill for all the immediate future of that 
company’s agency business, for we do not believe that agents will be eager 
to form connections where arrogance, petulance and force, such as this 
transaction reveals, are to govern, where patience, politeness and tact are 
the essential requisities for harmony. The more the Germania litigates 
with its former associates the more it weakens its hold on the great body 
of the local agents. 





Atlanta’s Protective Needs. 


THE following letter to the Board of Firemasters has been prepared and 
submitted by the insurance men of Atlanta : 
To the Honorable Board of Firemasters of Atlanta: 

GENTLEMEN—We, the undersigned, representatives of fire insurance 
companies doing business in Atlanta, beg to call your attention to the 
many disastrous fires that have occurred in our city recently, and the inef- 
ficiency of the fire department and water supply. The destruction of 
property is becoming alarming, and to such an extent that it cannot further 
escape the attention of the chief sufferers, the insurance companies we 
represent. The heavy losses being paid by the companies must ultimately 
be borne by the people ; for insurance companies, like other institutions, 
cannot continue to do an unprofitable busia:ss. That the business is un- 
profitable at the present rates will appear from the following facts which 
we submit: 

Our companies have received in premiums within the last two years about.. $245,000 





They have paid Tor losses OVE. ........ ccccecccccccsscccescccccceccescees 540,000 
They have paid for expenses of management:...-.....------seeseeseees 731500 
ee I io cov ere dap kohad-oe be de 280 cs +a Cony e odes earned $613,500 
From which deduct premiums received... ...........ssccceseccccccccces 245,5¢0 
And there remains a loss on the business done of............... .-....+- 368,500 
The people have sustained loss not covered by insurance in the same time 
i PN css. < bois san ccernrse saber cistasedkws ent eedye ess 400,000 
EE BONE OE GOIN oo os ck cocscewawecticsrgsicasocsisecncoens 540,000 
And we have a total destruction of property worth...--...............05. $940,000 


With the grewth of the city, hundreds of special hazards are springing 
up, some of them large manufactories, each increasing the general fire 
hazard. Some of the most disastrous recent fires have occurred 
during the day znd in the heart of the city. We do not charge any 
branch of the fire and water departments with dereliction, but it has 
been abundantly demonstrated that we are not prepared to cope with large 
fires. To the insurance companies there appear but two remedies. The 
one isan increased rate of premium, the other ina better protection against 
fires, to be provided by the city government. The last is the best remedy 
for all parties, and we ask that you will provide it. 

We respectfully submit the following suggestions for your considera- 
tion : 

1. The force of firemen now engaged is too small, and should be in- 
creased to twice its present number. 

2. There should be four steamers kept ready for use, and they should be 
provided with heaters to keep the water in the boilers warm, The steam- 
ers should respond to every alarm within the fire limits, and should go to 
the cisterns. 

3. One thousand feet of new hose should be purchased. 

4. At every fire there should be detailed two policemen, who should be 
under the instructions of the chief of the fire department, and they should 
keep every person not interested in the loss outside the ropes. 

5. There should be a ropeman, whose duty it should be to stretcha 
rope around the burning property so soon as he arrives on the spot. 

6. Arrangements might be made for cutting off all outside pipes when 
necessary. 

7. There should be a city inspector whose duty it should be to visit 
every building within the fire limits once every month or two months, and 
record the condition of the premises. He should be empow:red to order 
removed any dangerous articles, and to prosecute before the recorder any 
offenders. He should be required to inspect all new buildings being 
erectea in the city limits, and to furnish a permit for occupancy. This 
would provide against hundreds of defective flues and heating appliances. 

8. Hay and other like extra hazardous merchandise should be kept in 
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warehouses provided for the purpose, and none of it allowed stored in 
grocery stores. 

g. No metal nor wood awnings should be allowed on the principal 
business streets, as these tend to destroy the usefulness of fire walls. 

10, The experience of many cities has demonstrated the advantages of 
the gravity over the Holly system, and we deem it important that at an 
early day standpipes should be provided of sufficient capacity and of suffi- 
cient number to supply any emergency. These should be constructed for 
permanent use. 

11. There have been unmistakable evidences of incendiarism in several 
fires of the past two months; the heavy hand of the city government 
should smite these offenders if possible. There is prohably no surer 
method of detecting crime than by offering a liberal reward for the crim- 
inal. We suggest that this be done. 

The above is respectfully submitted with the hope that you will appre- 
ciate with us the importance of prompt action in providing the needed im- 
provements. 

Thompson & Bros., Joel Hurt, W. P. & W. F. Pattill, Jno. A. Whitner 
& Co., W. W. Haskell & Co., Angier & Moody, Crenshaw & Kino, Israel 
Puteam, Humphreys Castleman, Perdue & Egleston, Frobel & Manley. 


ATLANTA, October 13, 1883. 





An Appropriate Dedication. 

Tue Mutual Reserve Fund Co-operative, whose business methods were 
the subject of an extended criticism in a recent number of this journal, 
"has started a sheet of its own to advocate its plans for the benefit of its 
agents. We doubt whether a severer criticism of the management could 
be made, at least once more effective in the hands of an intelligent reader, 
than is furnished in the first issue of this new publication. Its character 
throughout is well expressed in the following dedication : 


We dedicate this, the first number of our journal, to the bunco-steerers, 
confidence shops, jail-birds, blackmailers, gamt lers, thieves, assassins of 
private character, and bribers who may now be identified with the level- 
premium companies, and give them due notice tuat if we are to be further 
traduced and libeled by them, we shall untie our budget of ugly facts 
concerning them, and deal the same out to the public, who have teen 
held long enough in ignorance of the truth regarding them and their 
management of the ‘‘ old-line”” companies with which they are connected. 


What must be the impression produced on any mind of average intelli- 
gence on reading the above? The publishers of this sheet are asking the 
public for their confidence to trust them rather than old and staunch insti- 
tutions which have stood the test of time, as the custodians of their pro- 
visions for the future needs of their families. Would any prudent man 
select the author of such billingsgate, we had almost said blackguardism, 
as one who would recommend himself for the care of his property? We 
think not. If the ability of the manager, his fitness for his trust, is to be 
measured by this sample of editorial composition, or by that which char- 
acterizes the whole issue, we do not know of one in the whole list of de- 
cent co-operative enterprises in which we would not sooner_trust our 
money. = 

It is puzzling to attempt to decipher the mental complexion of a man 
who thinks to advance the interests of an ostensible trust institution by 
such advocacy as that ; who has not wit enough to see that he is painting 
his own character rather than that of those he denounces in such a dis- 
gusting choice of language. We repeat, we could have printed nothing 
so condemnatory of the Mutual Reserve or its management as this extract 
from its own organ.— The Monitor. 





The Metropolitan Opera House. 


Harper’s Magazine refers as follows to the fire-proof construction of 
the new Metropolitan Opera House: ‘‘As the stage is the point of any 
iheatre especially vulnerable to fire, it is of prime importance to confine 
to the stage any fire that may originate there. This is accomplished not 
only by making the rest of the house incombustible, but by converting the 
Stage itself into a flue, inclosed in the brick walls which rise above the 
rest of the house. A large skylight in the roof of the stage is weighted so 
as to fall open when its fastenings are removed, and these fastenings are 
arranged to give way at a comparatively low temperature, and thus open 
the top of the chimney of which the walls are the sides and the prosce- 
nium opening the hearth. To put out fire which may arise on the stage, 
reliance is placed, beyond the ordinary precautions, upon a novel auto- 
matic appliance. A network of small pipes is hung above the stage, filled 





with water from a tank in the roof and pierced at frequent intervals with 
holes stopped with soft solder, which melts readily and drenches the 
Stage as from a great shower-bath. Another novelty is the system of sup- 
porting the stage. The supports of the stage must be readily removable, 
so that any point underneath may be utilized as it may be called for 
the varying exigencies of the drama. Ordinarily this requirement is fale 
filled by the use of a wilderness of timber supports, any section of which 
may be knocked away as the space it occupies is needed. This arrange- 
ment is hardily compatible with a fire-proof building. Here a light iron 
construction has been devised, containing some four thousand members, 
which has all the facility of removal and reconstruction of the carpentry. 
The cellar of the stage is thirty feet deep from the floor, and this depth is 
divided into three stories, of which any one or any section of all three can 
be made available at once.” 





MERE MENTION. 


—W. H. Markham has gone into the service of the Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company at St. Louis. 

—A. D. R. Crawford has been appointed agent at Philadelphia of the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

—The Washington Life Insurance Company of New York has entered 
Colorado, with Fred. E. Bushby, of Denver, as agent. 

—On the Ist instant J. B. Visscher received the appointment of special 
agent of the Traders for the States of New York and Pennsylvania. 

—The Washington Insurance Company of Washington Territory is the 
latest in the field. We would be glad to have a statement of its con- 
dition. 

—Stephen S, Requa, of the firm of Davis & Requa, Chicago, has recently 
completed two three-story flats on Jackson street, west of Aberdeen, in 
that city. 

—R. H. Kerr, special agent for the New York Alliance in Kansas and 
Missouri, has been transferred to Illinois and Iowa, with his headquarters 
at Chicago. 

—Last week the Chicago Local Board decided to reduce the building 
rate on brick furniture factories, and write them twenty-five cents less 
than the contents, 

—lInsurance rates have been reduced to the old figures in the principa) 
business parts of Minneapolis, and a reduction has been made in other 
sections of the city. 

—It looks as though A. Farkas, at Vicksburg, Miss., charged with kill- 
ing his wife, who had $5000 on ber life, is going to escape the justice 
which many say he merits. 

--Samuel H. Rowe, Ex-Insurance Commissioner of Michigan, has been 
spending some days in Chicago. It is_rumored that he will actively en- 
gage in the insurance business soon. 

—Charles Gibson, late corresponding clerk for the Rockford Insurance 
Company, has been appointed special agent for the Washington Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company of Boston. 

—An Indianapolis paper says that Gabriel Schmuck is at his desk again 
as secretary of the Franklin Fire Insurance Company, as serene and good- 
humored as though he had not been jolted up over a rough road in the 
race for the mayoralty. 

—Mrs. Ansela E, Murray sued the Virginia Home Insurance Company 
to recover $2500, the insurance on her house, which the company claimed 
she had fired. A jury has rendered a verdict giving Mrs. Murray the 
amount claimed. 

—A special agent and adjuster, who is a practical builder, desires to 
make an engagement with some fire insurance company, with preferences 
for a Southern field. Perhaps his advertisement, in another column, will 
interest some company. 

—We have received a copy of an insurance journal called The Vindi- 
cator, published at Atlanta, Ga. We do not know what the Southern un- 
derwriters have to vindicate particularly, but presume that the new paper 
will do it in a satisfactory manner. We shall be glad indeed if this jour- 
nal becomes a medium of supylying news from the Southern field, for in 
our experience we have found great difficulty in obtaining correct infor- 
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mation from the Southern States regarding insurance matters, The editor 


seems to have a streak of wit in his veins. 


—All storage stores admitting hemp, jute and other fibrous material 
will hereafter be charged the rate of insurance applicable to these hazard- 
ous articles, no matter what the proportion of other material stored. This 
is the decision of the New York Board and will be strictly enforced. 


—Walter Morris, secretary of the Citizens Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh, has recently paid a visit to Chicago, arranging for the appointment 
of a special agent for that company for the Western States, with Chicago 
as headquarters, but returned without making any definite arrangement. 


—W. S. Allen, president of the United Firemens Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, recently sued George W. Corliss, editor and proprietor of 
‘* The Insurance Critic,” a sheet published in New York, for libel. When 
the case came up for trial some days ago Mr, Corliss pleaded guilty to the 
charge, and paying a fine of seventy-five dollars and costs was discharged. 

—In our last issue we published an opinion given by Thomas Good- 
man, president of the Chicago Local Board, on the validity of an ordi- 
nance requiring insurance agents to take outa license as brokers. Mr. 
Goodman has been informed by the city law department that they con- 
sider his argument as unanswerable, and that all the points he makes are 
we | taken 

—lIra Welch, of Chicago, severed his cunnection with the Western De- 
partment of the Continental of NewYork on the Ist inst., and entered the 
service of Ducat & Lyon asa special agent for the Home of New York. 
Mr. Welch is an active, intelligent worker, and will, no doubt, give enrire 
satisfaction in his new position. Prior to his connection with the Conti- 
nental he was for several years with the American of Chicago. 


—By approval of Auditor Swigert, the Douglas Life Association has 
been duly licensed by the Secretary of State under the new insurance law. 
The principal office is to be located in Chicago. The incorporators are 
Charles T. Stratton, Mount Vernon ; Alfred Orendorff, Springfield ; James 
W. Brockway, Louis Schaffner, Eli Smith, Edwin J. Wilber, J. E. 
MacNeil, and Seth F. Crews, all of Chicago, and R. R. Harding, of Rock- 
ford. 

—The Supreme Court of Indiana, Judge Franklin delivering the opin- 
ion, has decided that the certificates issued by the marriage-endowment 
insurance companies lately operating in that Siate were void, as against 
public policy and as being mere wagering contracts as to the time when 
persons were intending to marry ; also that such companies never had any 
corporate existence here, and were illegal as not being authorized under 
the statutes. 

—Foremost among the members of the Ohio House of Representatives 
is Henry Bohl, a prominent underwriter, now conducting a large local 
agency at Marietta. Mr. Bohl is probably the foremost candidate for 
Speaker of the House and will doubtless be chosen to that place. His 
peculiar qualifications for Speaker are admitted on all sides, and as acom- 
mon sense insurance man THE SPECTATOR would approve his choice to 
preside over the lower legislative house. 

—Col. W. W. Caldwell of Chicago, Superintendent of Agencies of the 
New Orleans Insurance Company, reports a splendid business for the com- 
pany in the North this year. As the company was organized in 1805 and 
is consequently “‘ Time tried, war tested and fire-proof” and as one-half 
of each policy issued in the North is re-insured inthe Factors and Traders 
Insurance Company, with a capital of $1,000,000, it is.avery popular 
company with both the agents and the insuring public. 

—The gas trustees at Philadelphia will insure the properties for $306,- 
850 ata maximum premium of one per cent, the insurance to be dis- 
tributed as follows: Twenty-fifth Ward Works, $70,000; Twenty-sixth 
Ward Works, $167,000 ; Ninth Ward Works, $86,000 ; Fifteenth Ward 
Works, $10,000; Ninth and Mifflin Street Works, $60,000; Manayunk 
Works, $5000; Germantown Works, $2600; Frankfort Works, $1250; 
Ninth and Diamond Works, $70,009; store and dwelling house on Sec- 
ond street, $2000 ; buildings on Passyunk avenue, $500. 


—Hon. Henry Crocker, for many years president of the Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, died at Boston on Monday of last 
week. He-was born in Barnstable, Mass., in 1804, and went to Boston 
about forty years ago, when he engaged in the insurance business. He 
represented his town several terms in the legislature, and at later periods 
was a member of the executive council, collector of the port of Barnstable, 











sheriff of Suffolk county, and one of the chief appraisers of Boston port, 
He retired from the presidency of the Union Mutual Life in 1875, after 


serving about fifteen years. 
time. 


He also retired from active business at that 


—The underwriters of Philadelphia met Thursday afternoon at the 
Merchants Exchange, in that city, and completed the organization of the 
“ Philadelphia Tariff Association.” The Association includes over 129 
companies, domestic and foreign, doing business in Philadelphia. A con. 
stitution and by-laws were adopted and the following officers were elected: 
President, Thomas H. Montgomery ; vice-president, George E. Wagner: 
secretary and treasurer, Henry Darrah. A committee on tariff, composed 
of nine members, whose duty it is to adjust rates, was appointed. 

—On the first of the month the Chicago marine pool held a meeting and 
made a material advance in trip rates on grain, which will probably re. 
main in force during the remainder of the season. They also took a new 
departure by totally ignoring vessels which may be classed Br, and will 
accept risks only on A craft. The advance is a little more than 100 per 
cent. The following are the rates established: From Chicago to ports 
on Lake Michigan, $0.60; Lake Superior, $1.50; Lake Huron, Sarnia 
and Detroit River, $0.75 ; Georgian Bay, $1; Lake Erie, $1; Lake On. 
tario, $1.50; Ogdensburgh, $1.60; Montreal, $2.30. It was also decided 
to insure only full shipments during the remainder of the season, which 
means that the ‘‘ Big Four” companies cannot hold a risk on any cargo 
issued by the pool. The ‘“* Big Four” agents held a meeting also, and 
passed a resolution instructing agents to notify all shippers with whom 
they made contracts in the spring that the rate to Buffalo during the re. 
mainder of the season will be $1.25 per $100, which is an excess of Ss 
cents on the pool rate. This rate, however, will probably not be maintained, 
as it is made right in the teeth of the jug-handle contracts that they made 
last spring, which placed the maximum rate at I per cent. 


—Regarding the relations of H. Z. Culver, of Culver, Page, Hoyne & 
Co., to the American Insurance Company of Chicago, of which he is 
president, and the affairs of the company, R. B. Currier, the secretary, 
explains: ‘‘The $119,250 stock issued by Culver, Page, Hoyne & Co, 
and held by the American Insurance Company, is not owned by said com- 
pany only so far as collaterals to different individuals’ notes, upon which 
loans have been made, and the notes are considered good even without the 
collateral stock. None of this stock was purchased by the company and 
is held only as collateral. The $696,000 ‘‘ four-year notes” referred to 
have no relations to the assets of the company, and have never been 
counted in the assets. On the contrary, the company has over $900,000 
of such installment notes aside from the capital and assets, as shown by the 
company’s report upon them. There is nothing in the embarrassment of 
Culver, Page, Hoyne & Co. that will in the least affect the standing of this 
company.” The above was brought out by unpardonable ignorance dis- 
played by The Chicago Times in speaking of the American Insurance 
Company of Chicago. Among other things, The Times said that the 
American had never paid dividends, whereas the records show the divi- 
dends of the company have been as high as fifty per ceat per annum on 
several Occasions. 

—The Western Fire, Marine and Plate Glass Insurance Company of 
Chicago has been reorganized and publishes the following: ‘‘ State of 
Illinois, Auditor’s Office, Department of Insurance, Springfield, Septem- 
ber 19, 1883. I, Charles P. Swigert, Auditor of Public Accounts of the 
State of Illinois, hereby certify that I have personally made an examina 
tion of the capital, securities and affairs of the Western Fire, Marine and 
Plate Glass Insurance Company of Chicago, a joint stock insurance com- 
pany organized under an act of the General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois and hereby certify that the capital of said company 

is one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the whole amount 
of which has been fully paid in and is now possessed by said company in 
money or in the stocks, bonds and mortgages required by the eighth sec- 
tion of th» act, approved March 11, 1869. In testimony 
whereof I hereunto subscribe my name and affix the seal of my office at 
Springfield, the day and year above written. Charles P. Swigert, Auditor 
of P. A.” From the above and from the list of stockholders published, 
we have no doubt but what the company is all its officers claim for it. We 
shall, at an early date, take occasion to fully examine the claims of the 
company and furnish the readers of THE SpecTATOR with a report of its 
condition. Their statement, which we have every reason to believe is an 
honest one, will be found in our advertising columns. 


